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Chats With the Editor 


Crazy Compliment 


“Our Sabbath school leader said 
the craziest thing this morning,” Stanley 
whispered to his mother when he sat down 
beside her in church. 

“Sh,” said mother, “I’m listening to the 
missionary leader.” 

But Stanley persisted. “He said it was a 
compliment to be punished. It’s a crazy 
kind of compliment if you ask me.” 

But if you ask me, Stanley, I’d tell you 
it wasn’t a crazy compliment at all. 

Here’s the point. We all need to be 
punished once in a while, for we all do 
wrong things. So everybody needs to be 
punished, but not everybody can take it. 
Some, when they are punished, get angry 
or sulky. 

A person has to be made of mighty fine 
material, to stand the punishment he needs 
to perfect character. 

When the scientists were making the 
200-inch telescope for one of our large 
astronomical observatories they knew they 
needed a very special kind of material for 
the mirror. It had to take a high polish, it 
had to be accurate, and it had to be de- 
pendable. 

They thought of iron and steel, but these 
would not be dependable. Every night the 
mirror would be a different shape, depend- 
ing on the temperature. They rejected these 
materials at once. They weren’t worth the 
time and money it would take to make 
them into a mirror. 

After a while they realized it would be 
best to make the mirror out of glass. But 
not ordinary glass. That might be good 
enough for common mirrors, but this was 
to be the largest, finest, most accurate mir- 
ror ever made. Special materials would be 
needed. 

Their minds turned to quartz, a clear, 
glasslike material. It would be ideal. Of 
course, they would have to heat the quartz 
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first, and cast it in a mold, and that would 
require a huge furnace and a great deal of 
equipment. It would cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. But quartz was worth 
the cost, they thought. 

So the money was spent, a furnace was 
built, and one day the quartz was melted. 
The scientists watched anxiously. Would 
the quartz take the heat? Yes, yes, it was 
doing fine. Then it would have to cool. 
Anxiously they waited. The quartz cracked! 

Apparently quartz couldn’t take the pun- 
ishing treatment needed. The scientists 
turned to pyrex. Pyrex wasn’t as good as 
quartz, but it might take the punishment 
better. 

Again many thousands of dollars were 
spent. A huge amount of pyrex was mixed 
and heated. The men watched the furnace 
closely. Everything all right so far. They 
poured the molten glass into the great mold, 
seventeen feet across. Everything O.K. The 
pyrex had taken the heat, would it take 
the cooling? Days of fearful waiting slowly 
passed. The pyrex was perfect! 

Now the grinding and the polishing. If 
this lump of pyrex was ever to be a mir- 
ror it would still need a lot of working on. 

Carefully the men eased the grinding 
tools against the surface. Would the glass 
heat and go out of shape? Would it chip or 
crack or scratch? 

Everything the men wanted to do to 
make that mirror perfect, the pyrex was 
able to endure. One day it was hauled up 
the hill to Palomar. Today it is the most 
important piece of glass in the world, re- 
flecting to men the glory of the stars. 

It costs a teacher a lot of time and energy 
to grind and polish a student, and most 
teachers have time to do that very careful 
work only on the students they think are 
worth the trouble. So if your teacher begins 
to apply the heat, cheer up. He thinks you’ve 
got the kind of stuff in you that will take 
the grinding and the polishing that will fit 
you to fill the most honored place a junior 
can fill—he wants to make you a mirror 
that reflects the glory of the King. 

Is punishment a compliment, Stanley? 
Yes, sir, and not one bit crazy! 


Your friend, 


Noourtence Waxes 


























To convert the “old woman” took 


Four Juniors and 





One Baby Chick 


By LEE LANG 


ip kids get out of here! Get out, I say, 
or I'll fix you!” 

That was the introduction Glen and Les- 
ter, Frank and Elaine had to “Grandma.” 
No one called her Grandma in those days. 
Oh, no! On the contrary they called her 
“that old woman that smells like a chicken 
coop’—for she kept many baby chicks right 
inside her house. 

She seemed to be always quarreling with 
her neighbors, and especially with the 
woman next door. The boys in the neigh- 
borhood made life miserable for her. She 
was just chasing a flock of them away the 
day our four juniors first met her. 

You see, Glen and Lester and Frank and 
Elaine had moved from a large city in the 
West to live in a little town. They were 
real missionaries and had been in the habit 


of distributing literature or going on sing- 
ing bands Sabbath afternoon. But in this 
small town there was no organized mission- 
ary activity. They decided to do something 
about it. They got permission from their 
parents to take papers to the farmers 
nearby. 

Grandma turned back toward the house 
from chasing the boys and saw the four 
juniors standing there. 

“What do you kids want?” she demanded. 

They showed her the papers and told her 
about Jesus, who loves everyone and wants 
everyone to be saved. 

She told them about the mean woman 
who lived next door and about all the bad 
boys in the town, but she said, “You chil- 
dren seem different,’ and she asked them 
to come back again someday. To page 19 


Hardly thinking what she did, the woman picked up a baby chick and handed it across the fence. 
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How God helped the Bells to win 


A RANCH in HAWAII 
FOR FREE! 


By JEANNE RIEDERER LARSON 


oo are having a roundup on Sunday, 
Dad, and we've been invited! May we 
go, Dad, may we? You'll be on vacation 
that week, so, please, may we go?” 

For weeks Dave, Tommy, and Karen 
had been hoping to be invited to a real 
cowboy-style roundup with roping and 
branding and dehorning. In fact, ever 
since the family had arrived in Hawaii the 
children had been hoping to visit a real 
cattle ranch and a genuine roundup. 

Now, at last, some Adventist friends, 
Mr. and Mrs Alec Bell, were planning to 
have a roundup on their 320-acre ranch 
and had invited the evangelist and his 
family to come, if they could. Of course 
they would come! But how the days seemed 
to drag by until Sunday! 

Early Sunday morning found the car 
packed and everyone ready to take off for the 
Bells’ ranch and a wonderful day at the 
roundup! 

Fighting cocks crowed in the early morn- 
ing sunlight as the car moved along narrow 
roads through waving sugar cane fields. Up 
the rolling hills they climbed, through 
mile after mile of sugar cane, then down the 
mountain through rich cattle country. They 
were now entering the Waimea Plateau, 
and then finally the famed Parker ranch, 
with about 300,000 acres of beautiful roll- 
ing hills and valleys. Thousands of cattle 
grazed here and there, and occasionally 
there was a Hawaiian cowboy happily rid- 
ing over the green fields. 


“There it is—there it is—there’s the 
Bells’ corral, and the men are already work- 
ing!” shouted Tommy as the car drove up. 

As soon as it stopped, the children sprang 
out, climbed through the tall grass, and 
perched on the corral fence to take in 
everything that was going on. White-faced 
calves, separated from their mothers, bawled 
their indignation and loneliness, pushing, 
shoving, bellowing in protest at what was 
being done to them. Hereford cows, in a 
nearby corral, mooed and bawled as if 
noise alone would help them find their 
calves. The cowboys were separating the 
younger calves from the older ones that 
were to be dehorned. 

Roping, branding, dehorning, the men 
worked swiftly and quietly. One older man, 
on a palomino gelding, was an expert. 
“He's been a cowboy with the Parker ranch 
for years,” explained another observer. “No- 
tice how his horse is so trained that the rope 
is always tight. The horse obeys instantly 
and knows exactly what to do.” 

As the three juniors sat on the fence 
watching the expert cattlemen carry on 
their activities, Tommy exclaimed, “Boy, 
Dad, Brother Bell must be really rich to 
have all these men working for him!” 

“No, son, these men are Brother Bell’s 
neighbors. Most of them work for the 
Parker ranch, but they have turned out to- 
day to give Brother Bell a hand. Most of 
them have cattle of their own also, and 
Brother Bell in turn helps them.” 
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All too soon the work was finished, the 
cowboys drove the cattle from the corrals 
to the pasture, and it was time for “kau 
kau,” the modern version of the “chuck- 
wagon.” A panel truck heavy with food 
was unloaded, and everyone sat on the grass 
for the noon meal. Only then did they 
realize how ravenous their appetites had 
become. 

Tommy looked out over the rolling hills 


p @: he chewed thoughtfully on his potato 


salad. “Does all this land belong to Brother 
Bell, Dad?” 

“No, son, his land extends back over the 
hills—about 320 acres—and that part on 
the other side of the road leading up to 
the mountain belongs to the Parker ranch.” 

“Boy! How could Brother Bell ever afford 
such a nice place, Dad?” 

“He couldn't,’ answered dad. “But even 
if he could have afforded it, he could not 
have bought it, for most of this land is 
just not for sale. Brother Bell has a wonder- 
ful story of how the Lord opened up the 
way for him to have this ranch. 

“You remember how we have always 
been impressed with the vast area of the 
Parker ranch. This ranch was founded by a 
sailor named John Palmer Parker, who left 
his ship about 1815 and was hired by King 
Kamehameha the Great, to hunt and shoot 
wild cattle in this area. Later Mr. Parker 
married a Hawaiian woman and acquired 
title to all of this land. Since then his 
descendants have built up prize herds of 
beef cattle, which are world famed. I un- 
derstand that there is only one larger cattle 





ranch in all the United States owned by 
one person. Very few people think of this 
when they speak of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The present owner spends most of his time 
on the mainland and employs a very ef- 
ficient manager. Few of the local people 
own any land personally, but a large num- 
ber have been employed down through the 
years by the Parker ranch. 

“A few years ago the lease expired on a 
good-sized portion of the land operated 
by the Parker ranch. Instead of renewing 
the lease, the Hawaiian government split 
up this land into several pieces, ranging 
from about 320 acres down—small, but 
large enough for a man to make a living on. 
These were to be made available to persons 
of Hawaiian extraction who qualified in 
certain ways. All the names were to be 
placed in a container and the few names 
drawn out would receive the coveted land 
for their own—free. But of course there 
were hundreds of names and only a few 
ranches available, so there would be very 
few winners. 

“Brother Bell and his wife, Annie, both 
qualified as entrants, as they have some 
Hawaiian blood and had ranching experi- 
ence. Some time before this, they had be- 
come Seventh-day Adventists, something 
unusual for this part of the country. The 
Bells wanted very much to be chosen, so 
they decided to make it a matter of prayer 
that their name be drawn. To page 16 






For a long time, Dave, Tommy, and Karen had wanted to see a roundup. Now, at last, they could. 
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ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL E. ROBINSON 


Chapter 6: Faking a Broken Arm 


— to the byways and paths, and 
avoiding the main road, John arrived at 
a friend’s home just as dawn was breaking. 
Here he hid for the entire day. 

He opened his purse and counted the 
amount of money his relatives had been 
able to get together for him on such short 
notice. It was a little more than enough to 
buy a railway ticket to Irkutsk, the first 
city on the list the aged minister had given 
him. The town was nearly four thousand 
miles away and not far from the Russian- 
Manchurian border. 

Even if he possessed a fortune, John 
could not have bought a ticket that would 
have taken him out of Russia, for it was war- 
time and no citizen between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five could leave the 
country. 

As the shades of evening drew on, John 
made his way to the village railway station 
and stood before the ticket agent. 

“Where do you want to go?” asked the 
agent. 

“Irkutsk,” John replied. 

The man looked full into John’s face as 
much as to say, “How is this, young man?” 
but actually he said nothing. The ticket and 
money changed hands, and John boarded 
the train. With mingled feelings of hope 
and sadness he pressed his face against the 
window and watched the lights of the vil- 
lage disappear as the train pulled out. Well 
did he realize that it would take not one, 
but many miracles if he was ever to escape 
from Russia and make the long journey 
to San Francisco, the last city on his list. 
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He had been riding only a short while 
when the train, for no apparent reason, 
came to a complete standstill. John looked 
out of the window, but could see no lights. 
The train was standing in open country. 
Soon a policeman and his assistant entered 
John’s compartment and carefully but si- 
lently searched his baggage. Then the po- 
liceman raised his lantern and looked into 
John’s face for a long time—a very long 
time it seemed to John, who did his best to 
appear calm. “Surely he can hear my heart 
pounding,” John thought. But without ask- 
ing a single question, the policeman went 
away, and after a few moments the train 
moved on. 

For three days they traveled over the flat 
Russian countryside, until once more John 
passed over the Ural Mountains into Siberia, 
where the icy hand of winter had already 
fallen and the landscape glistened with 
snow. John was careful not to leave his | 
compartment of the train unless it was ab- 
solutely necessary. At Ufa, in particular, he 
did not leave his seat. 

After eight days of travel, the train 
neared the city of Irkutsk. What would he 
do next? What could he do? Even if he had 
possessed sufficient money to purchase a 
ticket into Manchuria where lay Harbin, his 
next city, he would never be allowed to 
cross the frontier. In a land where it was al- 
most impossible to travel anywhere with- 
out a passport, John possessed no identifica. 
tion papers of any kind. Since leaving his 
home he had been praying most earnestly 
day after day that some way of escape might 
be revealed to him. Now the Lord showed 
that He had heard those prayers and was 
going to answer them. | 

Sharing John’s compartment toward the | 
end of the journey to Irkutsk was a young | 

| 
| 


























engineer who had been wounded. Several 
times he had tried to draw from John some 
facts about where he had come from and 
where he was going. On the last day before 
they reached Irkutsk, the engineer offered 
to sell to John his military uniform, which 
would enable him to travel free on the train; 
and also his railway pass, which would take 
him all the way through to Vladivostok, a 
Russian seaport on the Pacific. 

John had no intention of going to this 


@. but he did see in this offer a chance 


o cross the frontier into Manchuria where 
he might leave the train and continue his 
journey down into China. Still he was trou- 
bled by grave doubts. Was the engineer a 
spy? Would he turn him over to the Gov- 
ernment? 

After spending some time in_ silent 
prayer he decided to trust him, and told 














The soldiers demanded to see John’s passport, but he didn’t have one. He tried to put his left 


him he would accept the proposition. Since 
he had the address of the Adventist minister 
in Irkutsk, they decided to go to his home 
to exchange clothing. Getting off at the 
station, the two men hailed a sleigh and 
were soon dashing wildly down the street. 

At the minister's house, John boldly 
knocked on the door. The minister’s wife 
answered, since the pastor was not at home. 
When John explained to her that he was an 
Adventist preacher who had been put in 
prison because of his faith and who was now 
trying to escape, she became very disturbed. 
He thought her anxiety was for herself and 
her personal safety, but actually she was 
thinking of him. Softly she whispered that 
there was a Russian police officer in the 
house, so John and his companion agreed 
to leave and return later after the officer 
had gone. 


THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 
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hand into his right pocket to get out his ticket to show them, but he couldn’t quite reach it. 
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That evening they returned, and the ex- 
change of clothing was made. John paid 
out nearly all of his remaining money. The 
minister and his wife both considered the 
plan he outlined to them a most daring one, 
and although they gravely doubted whether 
it could be carried out successfully, they 
gave him what encouragement they could. 
Then with the wounded soldier John re- 
turned to the railway station where the 
engineer pointed out to him the train set 
apart for wounded soldiers bound for Vladi- 
vostok. John saw him no more. 

Now a new problem presented itself. 
How could he join a trainful of wounded 
soldiers and yet have no wounds of his own 
to show? He remembered a strip of white 
muslin that some member of the family 
had tucked in among his baggage. Finding 
a quiet spot, he proceeded to make a sling 
for his right arm out of this muslin. Then 
for three hours, while waiting for the de- 
parture of the train, he walked boldly up 
and down the platform. 

The signal was given for the train to de- 
part. A crowd of wounded soldiers got on 
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board. There was much pushing and shov- 
ing, and it was hard for John to manage his 
baggage with only one hand, but he finally 
succeeded in getting into the car and find- 
ing a seat. This time there was no privacy. 
Soldiers were all about him, and they be- 
gan to ask questions. 

“What regiment were you in?” 

“How long ago did you leave the front?” 

“What battles did you take part in?” 

“How were you wounded?” 

John realized immediately that any at- 
tempt to answer these questions with false 
information would immediately involve 
him in all kinds of trouble. Suddenly the 
idea came to him that he should pretend to 
be deaf. He paid no attention even whe 
they shouted into his ear. Finally they ga 
up and concluded that it was no use trying 
to get information from him, as he must be 
shellshocked, as well as deaf. 

In the compartment with John was a 
middle-aged man who took a special inter- 
est in him and did his best to shield him 
from the other soldiers. When the conduc- 

To page 17 
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: BRUNO 


Ate in Our 


Back Yard 


By MRS. AMOS MAYNARD 


ONE Friday morning we were taken by 
surprise! Looking out into the corral, 
we saw a little brown bear. He was thin and 
hungry, so we threw him some dry bread 
and he lay down and ate it. 

We were preparing to go to Glacier 
Park, but our plans were being slowed 
down by watching Bruno. He was in the 
barn and out again. In through one window 
and out another. Then he would walk 
along the top of the rail fence. But we 

























































couldn’t trust him around the place while 
we were gone, so we let our small dog chase 
him away. 

We didn’t see Bruno again for about a 
week. I was washing dishes and glanced out 
the window in time to see him coming 
through the gate. From then on he made 
himself at home. 

We kept food for the dog and cats beside 
an old table about 25 feet from the kitchen 
door. The dog was a light eater and always 
left food in his pan. Bruno cleaned up 
every scrap! He left the same way he came 
—through the gate. I filled the pan again 
and this time put it on the table, hoping I 
could get some pictures of him standing on 
his hind feet. 

A few hours later he came back, hungry. 
'nstead of standing on his hind feet, he 
climbed on the bench near the table, sat 
down and proceeded to eat in style. We 
took a few pictures and he seemed to 
enjoy it very much. 

The next day I cooked a big panful of 
oatmeal, corn meal, and cow feed. I added 
some milk and sweetening. When Bruno 
came for breakfast he must have thought he 
had struck a gold mine—the way he ate and 
the noise he made! He was back again at 
noon, and from then on he was back three 
times a day. 

After eating he would climb a big spruce 
tree by the garden or else he would cross 
the river and climb a tall cottonwood tree. 
To page 22 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


This is Bruno sitting at the table eating all the 
food Mrs. Maynard had set out in the pan for him. 
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Charlie signaled the driver, and away they went over the snow. “This is the life!” Charlie thought. 


Di\* began to stir. His mother bent over 
him and spoke his name softly. His eyes 
fluttered and then he lay motionless again. 
Consciousness was returning now, and he 
could feel a dull throbbing in his head and 
an aching pain in his arm. Something was 
wrapped around his head—a bandage! And 
his right arm was in a heavy cast. 

Where was he? How had he got here? 
Why was there such pain in his head and 
arm? 

Dick stirred again and tried to raise his 
head, but the throbbing made his head feel 
as if it would burst. He lay still for a 
moment and opened his eyes. At first all he 
could see was the blurred form of his 
mother’s face bending over him. Then grad- 
ually his vision cleared, and he saw that he 
was in a hospital room. His thoughts be- 
came clearer and he began to recall the 
events that had brought him here. 

Dick and his twin brother, Jim, lived 
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with their mother in a small town in north- 
eastern Washington. Their father had died 
with pneumonia when Dick and his brother 
were just small boys. This left their mother 
to rear the family alone. She worked what 
she could and trusted the Lord for the rest. 
When the boys were old enough to go to 
school she took a job as a nurse aid in the 
local hospital. Dick and his brother deliv- 
ered papers after school and did other odd 
jobs to help meet the family expenses. He 
and his brother were in the eighth grade 
now and attended the church school at the 
edge of town. 

It was winter and, like most boys, the 
were eagerly awaiting the first snow 
They could hardly contain their exciteme 
when they awoke one Sunday morning to 
find that the town lay under a white 
blanket. They leaped from their beds, 
jumped into their clothes, and raced to the 
garage to get their sleds. They wiped off 
the dust and pulled the sleds around the 
yard to get the rust off the runners. 

“Come eat your breakfast, boys,” mother 
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SLEDDING BEHIND 


CHARLIE’S CAR 


By LYLE JOHNSON 


called. They did not take time for conversa- 
tion as they hurried through their meal. 
“You boys be careful today and be home by 
noon,” mother reminded as they pulled on 
their coats and caps. 

“We will. Good-by.” 

They headed for the hill north of the 
schoolhouse. All the boys in the neighbor- 
hood, it seemed, were gathering there. It 
was a good hill for sledding, fairly steep, 
with a big open field at the bottom. 

On their way home, Dick and Jim met 
two of their friends who were being pulled 
behind a car on their sleds. “Hi, Dick!” 
they shouted and called for the car to stop. 

Dick and Jim ran to catch up with them. 
“Hook your sled ropes on the back of our 
sleds and we'll go for a real ride,” said one 
of the boys as the brothers came up. 

“We were just on our way home. We 
promised mother we would be back by 
noon,” Dick said. “But it looks like fun.” 

“We are going that way, so you might 
just as well hook on, and we will drop you 
off at home,” the friends said. 

“All right,” agreed Dick, and they hooked 
their ropes on behind the other sleds. One of 
the boys shouted to his older brother who 
was driving the car, and they turned down 
the street toward Dick’s. 

Dick’s mother was busy with her house- 
work, and the time had crept by without 
her noticing it. She glanced at the clock; it 
was twelve-thirty already. “The boys will be 
home any minute now, and I haven't started 
their dinner yet,” she thought. “They will 
be as hungry as bears after climbing that 
hill all morning.” 


She put away the ironing board and went 
into the kitchen to start dinner. There 
were voices outside that sounded like more 
than just her two boys, so she went to the 
window to see. Dick and Jim were just 
unfastening their sled ropes from the other 
sleds when she looked out. They talked for a 
moment, then the other boys pulled away, 
and Dick and Jim turned toward the house. 
“Hi, Mom,” they greeted as they came 
through the door. 

“Hello, boys, did you have a good time?” 

“We had a lot of fun, but I am fagged 
out now. Charlie gave us a lift home, or we 
wouldn’t be here yet,” replied Dick. 

“Yes, I saw the kind of lift Charlie gave 
you, and I don’t want you boys to hook on 
behind a car again,” said mother anxiously. 
“It is too dangerous. Something might hap- 
pen and you could be seriously hurt.” 

“But, Mother, we have already told Char- 
lie we would meet him next Sunday over 
by the schoolhouse if the weather stays 
cold. We won't be on the highway. We 
plan to go out into the country and take the 
back roads, so there won’t be many cars to 
be afraid of.” 

“You will just have to tell him No, 
Dick, because being pulled behind a car is 
not safe. You can have fun sliding on the 
hill and you won't be so liable to get hurt. 
Now go wash your hands and get ready 
for dinner; it will be ready in a few min- 
utes.” 

“I guess that’s that,” Dick said as he was 
drying his hands on the towel. 

“I didn’t think it was such a good idea 
anyway,” said Jim. To page 16 
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THE MANY TIMES 


By SHARON THURBER 


H®: Bev, come here! We're planning a 
little prank to play on Miss Branson. 
Hurry or she'll be here and catch us,” Jerry 
called excitedly. 

Beverly quickened her pace up the rock 
steps into the schoolyard and skipped 
merrily toward the little group huddled on 
the grass beneath the oak tree at the far 
corner of the playground. The daffodils that 
grew along the west fence were just be- 
ginning to blossom, and the cool spring 
breeze gave promise of the pleasures of 
summer. 

There were only twenty-six pupils en- 
rolled that year at Shady Grove public 
school, and what great times they had to- 
gether! Their spirits were high this morn- 
ing as they gaily plotted their mischief, and 
echoes of laughter rang through the little 
valley. 

“Say, I've got it!” Carl, Jerry’s best pal, 
jumped to his feet. “We could hide from 
Miss Branson up in the attic of the school- 
room.” 

“She would never think of that place. 
And wouldn’t she be surprised to find us 
gone when she comes?” chimed in Earl. 

“But, remember,” Mary broke in meekly, 
“remember that she asked us never to go 
into the attic?” 

“She did tell us how easily one of us could 
fall through the old, rotten ceiling,” ad- 
mitted bright-eyed Beverly. 

“Aw, we can be careful. One time, just for 
a joke, won’t hurt anything. Come on, 
let’s go,” and with this Jerry confidently 
strode off toward the schoolhouse. 

With a yell of delight the children fol- 
lowed him inside. One by one the students 
climbed the stairs, crawled through the 
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small opening, and were lost in the darkness 
above. Hesitating at the foot of the stairs, 
Beverly glanced around to find that she 
and Jerry were the only ones who had not 
yet gone up. 

“Hurry,” Jerry urged. He was right be- 
hind her by then, ready to give her a boost. 

“I really don’t care much about this idea,” 
she managed to stammer as she turned to 
face her classmate. Many were the unspeak- 
able thoughts racing through her mind. 
What would Miss Branson think of her for 
disobeying? What would her mother say if 
she knew? Would Jesus do this if He were 
in her place? 

“Come on, Bev,” Jerry interrupted. “I'll 
help you. We must hurry now.” 

Slowly she managed to take the first step. 
She just couldn’t let Jerry know the real 
reason why she didn’t want to go into that 
attic. She and Jerry were the only two in the 
fifth grade, so they were constantly together 
for study, work, and play and had become 
the best of friends. If she should tell him 
that she didn’t want to disobey he might 
think she was a poor sport. He might even 
tell the other students. She couldn’t have 
them think that she was different just be- 
cause she was the only Adventist in the 
school. So slowly she made her way up the 
creaky stairs. Pulling herself through the 
trap door, she carefully felt around for 
the rafter on which to place her footing as 
the total blackness closed in on her. She 
could see nothing, but the merry voices of 
her classmates told her which way to go. 

In the midst of the merriment, a car 
stopped and a door slammed. Instantly the 
little dark attic became still and quiet. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“Come on, hurry, Bev!” Jerry urged. “We won't get 
hidden in the attic before Miss Branson arrives.” 
































Miss Branson was startled when she 
walked into the schoolroom and found it 
empty. Not one of her pupils was to be 
found! Knowing that some of them had to 
be close by, she silently tiptoed to the back 
of the room and listened. 

“Thud!” Then, after a brief moment, she 
heard another “thud, thud” coming from 
above. A sly grin crept over her face as she 
thought of what to do next. A lively little 
woman, she quickly started up those same 
steps that her pupils had ascended only 
minutes before. Standing on the top, she 
calmly called into the darkness, “Children, 
it is time for classes to begin. You may 
come down from your hiding places now 
and take your seats.” 

With mingled looks of surprise and dis- 
may they appeared through the opening 
and shyly went to their desks. Beverly 
seemed the most uncomfortable of all. Miss 
Branson smiled as she viewed their dusty 
clothes and their “shame-filled” faces, then 
hastened to explain. “It is only for your 
safety that I’ve made the rule for no one to 
go up into the attic.” Her voice was soft and 
not the least bit scolding. The children 
were all sitting straight, and all ears were 
listening as she continued. “It would have 
been easy for one of you to have missed a 
rafter and stepped on those old rotten 
boards. Then, of course, you probably would 
have come crashing right through the ceil- 
ing. I know it was meant only for a joke, 
but let’s remember how disastrous it could 
have been and that to obey is wise. Now, on 
with our lessons.” 

Miss Branson’s kindness helped relieve 
Beverly's mind, but she couldn’t help think- 
ing of the example she should have been. 
This morning’s event, though small, worried 
her. 

Why was she different anyway? Her par- 
ents, the only Adventists in the small com- 
munity, lived many miles from town and 
found it necessary for her to attend this 
community school, a cozy, one-room frame 
building that stood at the main crossroads. 
She had made pleasant friendships with the 
teacher and students alike. Nothing had 
ever been mentioned to her about her being 
different, although her friends knew she 
went to church on Saturday and that she 
didn’t attend parties on Friday nights. She 
often longed to invite one of her girl friends 


to go to Sabbath school with her, but she just - 


couldn’t get up the nerve. 
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This morning she couldn’t concentrate 
on her arithmetic, but the events of the 
morning were completely forgotten by dis- 
missal time—so many interesting things 
had happened in between. 

School days passed happily, for Beverly 
was popular among the other students and 
was always included in the fun. She could 
“take jokes” well, and therefore received 
more than her share of teasing. 


and Jerry together. If they weren’t playin 
hide-and-seek or some “invented” game, 
they were sure to be found in the swings— 
racing as usual. 

One recess, as they were swinging to- 
gether Jerry asked Beverly why she couldn't 
come to a school party at his home on Fri- 
day night. His question gave her an excel- 
lent opportunity to be a real MV and share 
her faith for Jesus. She explained to him 
that God’s Sabbath begins at sundown on 
Friday and that she didn’t do things just for 
her own pleasure on the Sabbath. To her 
surprise Jerry listened with much interest. 
He didn’t say he thought she was silly or 
anything like that; rather, he told her he 
would like to know more about what her 
church believed. Beverly was thrilled. “Why 
can’t I always stand up and speak the truth?” 
she asked herself over and over. 

School months passed on and, just as 
swiftly, Jerry and: Beverly were becoming 
more “grown-up.” Their eighth grade was 
a happy one for them both, for now they 
were the oldest ones in school, and all of 
their smaller classmates looked to them as 
leaders. Time was soon to come, though, 
when the two would be separated. 

After being graduated from the little 
country school, Jerry enrolled in a public 
school in the nearby town, and Beverly 
went away to academy. After a brief period 
of homesickness, she began to enjoy her 
new school life. She was eager to tell 
Jerry all about it. How she wished it were 
possible for him to be enjoying the good 
Christian atmosphere with her! 

They didn’t see each other again until th 
following spring, when they casually met 
again at the familiar schoolhouse at a com- 
munity party. In the little time that they 
had to spend together that evening, Jerry 
told Beverly of the glories of his new school. 
“And, Bev,” he grinned, “you should just be 
with us. The other day another fellow and 

To page 18 
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WEAKLING WHO MADE GOOD 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


ARCH SIXTEENTH of 1751 was of 

very great importance to the Madison 
family. A son was born to them, the first 
child. His parents named him James, after 
his father. 

But he turned out to be a delicate boy, 
slender and sickly, with a weak voice. Could 
he ever amount to anything? his parents 
wondered. One thing, however, made them 
hopeful. James was very eager to study. And 
he showed good judgment, too. 

His parents were wealthy and so, because 
James was too weak and delicate to attend 
the public school, they hired tutors for him. 
One of these was the rector of the church. 


He made the Bible so interesting to James - 


that some thought the boy might want to 





become a minister. But James determined 
to enter politics, which shocked many of 
his friends, for at that time most of the 
“good” people left politics to men who 
were not interested in religion. James felt 
that God would be with him, and all 
Americans can be glad for his decision. He 
did much to make government better. 

As a delegate to the Virginia Convention 
it was he who got one part of the Bill of 
Rights changed to give “free exercise” of 
religion to the people. He contended that 
the state should have no control or power 
over a person’s religious thinking. 

Often, of course, he disagreed with oth- 
ers. But it is said of him that “his modera- 
tion and good sense enabled him to retain 
the friendship of most of his political op- 
ponents.” 

James Madison sometimes is called the 
Father of the Constitution. This is because 
the United States Constitution was pat- 
terned quite largely after the constitution of 
Virginia, in the writing of which Madison 
had had a part. 

In 1794 James married Dolly Payne 
Todd, and three years later decided to re- 
tire. He built the lovely home called Mont- 
pelier. But his country still needed him. 
So he served in the Virginia legislature, 
and when Thomas Jefferson was elected 
President in 1801 Madison was made the 
Secretary of State. 

He and the President were both opposed 
to war and ignored many insults to com- 
merce and shipping. 

In 1809 Madison became President, the 
fourth man elected to the office. James 
Madison’s great knowledge of government 
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and his intensive study of history made 
him a good President. But he could not 
keep the country out of war. It came in 
1812. He was not considered a_ strong 
leader for such a time. Yet this delicate 
man, often tortured by headaches, and with- 
out a commanding personality, was a good 
President. He guided the country wisely 
through very troubled times. 

The four-cent stamp now being so widely 
used on letters has a picture honoring James 
Madison, President 1809-1817. 





A Ranch in Hawaii for Free! 
From page 5 


“They earnestly sought the Lord with 
their request, studied their Bibles diligently, 
and went on a ‘Daniel fast,’ laying aside all 
sweets and pleasant food during this period 
of special prayer. The little home church 
at Honokaa, which Alec and Annie Bell 
attended, also earnestly prayed that if it 
was the Lord’s will, this request would be 
granted. 

“Of course there was much ridicule and 
laughter. “You think your God’s going to 
send an angel to pull your name, Alec?’ 
people jeered. Or, ‘Come on, now, Bell,’ 
they would say. “You don’t honestly think 
praying is going to help you, do you?’ 

“But Alec and Annie did think so. They 
just prayed and lived close to the Lord and 
felt confident that their prayers were heard. 
Finally the day came for the drawing. 

“It seemed as if half the countryside was 
at the hall on the morning of the big day. 
Some smiled when Alec walked in, because 
they knew about his prayers and thought 
he was crazy, or pupule, as the Hawaiians 
say. Alec was nervous, just like everyone 
else, and especially so because just two 
hours before this his wife had given birth 
to their first son—something else they had 
prayed earnestly for—and now here he was 
at the hall, waiting for nine o'clock when 
the drawing was to begin. 

“From a human point of view, it was im- 
possible to even dream that one particular 
name could be pulled from such a large 
mass of papers. But Alec and Annie had 
faith in the God of heaven, who controls 
all things, even to the smallest details of 
our lives. 

“You can imagine the excitement when 
the officials came to the front. Every eye was 
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riveted on them so that not one detail 
would be missed. Alec waited with the rest. 
The official preliminaries and speechmak- 
ing at a time like this always seem long and 
drawn out. Finally it was time for the draw- 
ing! Those in charge stepped forward, and 
the crowd waited tensely, hardly daring to 
breathe. The container was tumbled around, 
mixing up the papers thoroughly. Then 
from the inside one piece of paper was 
withdrawn. People craned their necks for- 
ward to hear better. 

“And then the official spoke. Looking at 
the paper, and then speaking to the vast 
audience, he announced loudly, ‘ANNIE 
BELL.’ There was a gasp of disbelief. Being 
drawn first gave a person the right to first 
choice of all the ranches! As Brother Bell 
walked forward, you could have heard a 
pin drop! It was a wonderful testimony that 
there is a God in heaven, who hears and 
answers prayer.” 

Tommy looked out over the beautiful 
green acreage and the white-faced cattle 
grazing contentedly. “Isn't it great, Dad,” he 
said, “that we serve such a wonderful God— 
One who can even supply a free ranch in 
Hawaii!” 


Sledding Behind Charlie’s Car 
From page 11 


While they ate their dinner they told 
their mother about the fun they had had 
that morning. After dinner they hurried to 
get the chores done that they had promised 
mother they would do. 

Each day the snow melted a little more. 
Near the end of the week the roads were 
bare and so were the fields, almost. The 
chances that there would be enough snow 
for sledding by next Sunday were getting 
less with each day. Friday morning there 
was snow again but by noon it had turned 
into rain and the snow was vanishing. 
— it went all the boys’ hopes for Sun- 

ay. 

It was another two weeks before Old 
Man Winter brought snow again. All the 
boys in the neighborhood began laying 
plans to meet the following Sunday morn- 
ing. Charlie had made plans with his 
brother for another trip to the country, and 
he asked Dick if he would go along. Dick 
told him what his mother had said. 

“We'll be careful and no one will get 











hurt,” Charlie said. “Besides, your mother 
won't know the difference if you don’t tell 
her.” 

It must not be as dangerous as mother 
thinks it is, Dick thought to himself. Char- 
lie has done it lots of times and never got 
hurt. 

Charlie urged a little more, and Dick 
consented. He could hear a voice within 
him telling him he should mind his mother. 
I'll be careful, and it won’t matter if I do it 
just this once, he reasoned. He tried not to 
think about it any more so his conscience 
would not bother him. 

That Sabbath, in Sabbath school, the 
teacher talked about the consequences of 
disobedience. He mentioned Adam's dis- 
obedience, Moses’, and Jonah’s. Dick 
squirmed in his seat. He didn’t enjoy the 
discussion and was glad when it was over. 
He almost made up his mind to tell Charlie 
he would not go with him tomorrow. But 
Charlie might think he was afraid or a 
sissy, Dick thought. So the next morning 
he met Charlie at the schoolhouse. 

The morning was cold and icy. “Perfect 
for sledding,” Dick remarked to Jim. 

Jim had made up his mind he wasn’t 
going behind the car, so he said he would 
see Dick and Charlie when they got back, 
and then he headed for the hill where some 
of the other boys were already sledding. Dick 
put his sled in the back of the car, then 
jumped in the front seat with Charlie, and 
they headed for the country. 

On the way Charlie told him all the 
thrills he had had on his sled behind the 
car. Dick was getting more anxious to try 
it all the time. When they were about ten 
miles out of town they turned off the high- 
way onto a lonely road. “Here is where we 
start,” Charlie said as the car stopped. 

The two boys hooked their sleds onto the 
back of the car. Charlie explained to him 
that it was better to sit up on the sled, then 
when the car slowed down he could stick 
his foot up so it would hit the bumper and 
keep him from running under the car. 
Charlie shouted to his brother in the car 
and they started out. 

At first Dick was cautious, but after he 
got the feel of it he was swerving back and 
forth with Charlie and enjoying it to the 
fullest. They stopped once in a while and 
ran around to get warm. 

The time sped by till there was just long 
enough for one more ride before they would 


have to start home. They turned around and - 
headed back toward the highway again. 
They were speeding along shouting to each 
other, not watching what the car was doing. 
They came upon a fairly sharp corner and 
the car slowed down. Dick was on the out- 
side. His sled swung wide on the corner and 
put him out of reach of the bumper. He 
slid up alongside of the car until his rope 
came tight. This brought the rope under the 
rear fender and up against the back wheel. 
The rope caught in the chains on he wheel 
and was given a violent jerk, wiiich sent 
Dick headlong onto the road .. . 

Now he lay in his hospital bed and 
looked up into his mother’s face. With a 
look of understanding she said, “You are 
going to be all right. I am only sorry that 
the lesson was so hard, Dick.” 


Escape From Siberia 
From page 8 


tor came to the compartment, John pre- 
tended not to see him, and his kind guard- 
ian explained to him that he was a badly 
wounded soldier and handed up the pass 
John had entrusted to him. When the con- 
ductor marked it and handed it back, John 
felt like shouting for joy. Had it been 
known that he was not a soldier at all, that 
he was not even wounded, but was an exile 
escaping from prison in a borrowed uni- 
form, his punishment would have been ter- 
rible indeed. 

When the train stopped at a station about 
noon, some “Sisters of Mercy” appeared and 
led the soldiers to a room where food was 
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Watch for “When Grandpa Argued With 


an Angel” in JUNIOR GUIDE next week. 








provided for the wounded. The sisters were 
very eager to help the soldiers in every way. 
After the meal, one of them offered to re- 
bandage John’s arm. The very idea of let- 
ting this sister make the dangerous discovery 
that his arm wasn’t broken filled John with 
alarm, and he stoutly resisted all her efforts. 
However, she was very persistent, and even 
tried to get him to go with her to see the 
surgeon in the hospital booth nearby. For- 
tunately the train whistle blew just then, 
and John hastily made his escape and re- 
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boarded the train. During the afternoon 
they stopped at another station, where he 
bought a book by a well-known Russian 
poet from the Caucasus region. This book 
was to prove of great value at a time of 
special danger later on. 

Three days of slow travel, and they were 
about to cross the Manchurian frontier. 
This point had loomed up as the one of 
greatest danger in John’s mind. What could 
he do when the officers demanded his pass- 
port and he had none? He thought of jump- 
ing from the train and trying to cross the 
frontier by night, but the train was travel- 
ing much too fast. As they neared the fron- 
tier, the guards shut the doors and locked 
them. John felt that only the God of heaven 
could deliver him now. Earnestly he lifted 
his heart in prayer. 

He heard the clank of swords as the sol- 
diers came on board. Again he imagined the 
prison doors about to open for him. 
Two guards entered the compartment and 
roughly demanded his papers. Although he 
had none, he decided to hand up the railway 
pass permitting him to go to Vladivostok, 
although he knew it was of no value what- 
ever under the present circumstances. As 
his right hand was bound up in the sling, he 
tried awkwardly to put his left hand into his 
right pocket, but found it very difficult. 
Suddenly the guard spoke. “Badly wounded 
soldiers do not need to present their pa- 
pers.” 

The guard and his companion turned 
and left the compartment. John was dazed 
with the suddenness and completeness of 
his deliverance. Gratitude and praise to the 
heavenly Father welled up in his heart. 

A few minutes later the train crossed the 
frontier and he was in Manchuria. Russia 
lay behind him. 

(To be continued) 


The Many Times 
From page 14 


I slipped out of class, slid down the fire es- 
cape, and spent the rest of class period at 
the store. We're always doing something 
mean to those ol’ crabby teachers.” 

Beverly tried to act interested in all that 
Jerry was saying, but a voice seemed to be 
haunting her with the question: “When are 
you going to tell Jerry about your school? I 
thought you were going to get him inter- 
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ested in it.” To have him chatter on and on 
about his new discoveries in school life, 
while she said not a word about hers, trou- 
bled her. But if it was hard before to speak 
of serious things, it was doubly hard now, 
for a marked change had come over Jerry. 
He no longer seemed to care what he did 
or where he went. The more he laughed 
and joked about his escapades, the more 
Beverly wanted to say something encourag- 
ing and tell him what better fun he would 
have at the academy, but she didn’t dare 
change the frivolous subject. All those nice 
things about her school that she had been 
going to share she now tried to push to the 
back of her mind; yet she felt restless and 
uneasy. She fidgeted. She realized that this 
was her opportunity—and she was passing 
it up. “I'll wait,” she reasoned with her- 
self, “until a time when Jerry is more in the 
mood to hear lectures. After school closes 
in May we'll be together more often, and 
I'll have a good chance then. By fall I'll 
have him all convinced that he should go 
back with me.” 

How happy Beverly was when the sum- 
mer vacation came. It was wonderful to be 
with her family again. It would be fun to 
see Jerry too and get busy on her “project.” 
Good thing he didn’t know how determined 
she was about this school business. 

Early one morning, carefree and happy, 
she was skipping about the house when the 
telephone rang. She smiled when she spoke 
her cheery, “Hello.” Then her gay expres- 
sion faded, and a terrified one took its place. 
Carl was saying nervously, “Hello, Bev. I 
called to tell you about the awful accident. 
Jerry was killed last night.” 

No! It couldn’t be! But, yes, that was the 
horrible thing he was saying! 

“He was helping haul hay,” the words 
rumbled on. “It was late and Jerry was di- 
recting as his brother backed the load of hay 
into the barn. The other men who were 
helping heard a scream, but it was too late 
by the time they could get the truck 
stopped. Jerry was pinned between the iron 
frame of the truck and the stack of hay.” 

Trembling, she dropped the receiver 
into its cradle and weakly made her way 
into the sweet-smelling summer air. She 
walked into the woods along the little 
stream south of the house where she and 
Jerry had laughed and talked so many times 
before. “Oh, what can I do now?” she 
thought, in tears. Then half aloud she spoke. 





“Oh, Jerry, Jerry! I want another chance to 
talk with you. The many times I had and 
didn’t use them! I wouldn’t be afraid now to 
tell you what I believe. And—and, Jerry, 
I'd try to be a better Christian example. 
Really, oh really, I would!” 





Four Juniors and One Baby Chick 
From page 3 


A short time later, a minister started 
holding some meetings in a church nearby, 
and our four juniors asked this “old woman” 
to attend. 

“I would like to go,” she said. “But I have 
no way.” 

Our juniors knew how to handle that! 
They told her that their folks would be go- 
ing to every evening meeting and would be 
glad to take her. 

When they arrived at the meeting the 
first night, Glen and Lester’s parents looked 
as if they had been holding their breath all 
the way in. And the “old woman” had 
plenty of room in the meeting house, for 
no one wanted to sit close to her. 

But night after night our four juniors 
made sure the “old woman” got to the 
church. 

As the meetings progressed, she seemed 
to be responding nicely. Then one evening, 
after the meeting, she told the minister that 
she could never be a Christian. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Because of that mean woman next 
door,” she said. “Just when I think I’m 
making some headway, she does something 
mean and the next thing I know I am 
swearing at her again and everything is as 
bad as ever. I could just never learn to love 
her. I know I couldn't!” 

But the Holy Spirit was working with 
the “old woman.” She came to the next 
meeting all smiles and said, “Everything is 
all right. I want to be baptized. I found out 
my neighbor isn’t so bad after all. I guess 
I was mostly to blame. We are friends 
now.” 

Everyone was all ears by this time, and 
the minister said, “What happened? Tell 
us about it!” 

“Well,” she said, “I was standing in my 
yard wishing I could make up with her. 
But I didn’t know what to say, because 
previously every time we started talking we 
began quarreling again. I didn’t know what 
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to do. My neighbor was just across the 
fence weeding her garden and there was 
an old mother hen and some new baby 
chicks in a pen at my feet. I picked up one 
of the chicks and walked over to the fence. 
My neighbor straightened up and looked 
at me and I just put the fluffy little chick in 
her hands, without saying a word. She 
looked at it a minute and then started to 
cry. She said, ‘I am so sorry I have been 
mean and hateful to you,’ and I told her it 
was mostly my fault. We both cried—and 
now we are good friends.” 

It was shortly after this that folks started 
calling the “old woman” “Grandma,” instead. 
Her neighbors couldn’t understand the 
change, but we knew what had happened. 

She was baptized, and several years later 
—when Frank was a man who had spent 
several years in the Army and was then at- 
tending college at Walla Walla—he and I 
spent our Christmas vacation in California. 
We stopped in at one place to visit friends. 

They said, “We have an old friend of 
yours making her home with us now,” and 
just then in walked Grandma, neat, clean, 
refined. 

We were so happy to see her! And she 
seemed as happy to see us. What a transfor- 
mation from the old woman who lived 
with the chickens and quarreled with the 
neighbors! 

We have heard many times that “a little 
child shall lead them.” This time the Lord 
used four juniors and a fluffy baby chick to 
help change a dirty, hateful old woman 
into a loved and respected “Grandma.” 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conterence QD 


Theme for first quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature" 


X/ll—Trees of the Bible 


(MARCH 28) 


Memory VERSE: “The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm tree: he shall grow like a cedar 
in Lebanon” (Psalm 92:12). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these two passages about trees of the 
Bible: Psalm 92:12-15 and Hosea 14:5-9. Read 
the memory verse over a few times, and go 
over it every day when you do your lesson 
assignment. 

SUNDAY 
The Cedar 


Open your Bible to Ezekiel 31. 

The cedar was considered the grandest of 
trees in the East. It flourished in Lebanon, 
where it still grows, though only in small 
numbers. It is a strikingly beautiful tree, with 
wide-spreading, almost horizontal, branches and 
evergreen leaves. It attains a height of from 
fifty to eighty feet. Prophecy once compared the 
great king of Assyria to this king of trees, and 
in this prophecy we can learn much about the 
cedar. Read verses 3 to 9. 

Because of its strength and beauty the cedar 
has often been used in Scripture to represent 
the Christian. Psalm 92:12, the memory verse, 
tells us that the righteous shall grow like the 
cedar. The roots of the cedar of Lebanon are 
very wide-spreading, and Hosea uses this fact 
to show that the Christian must be well rooted 
in his faith when he says “he shall .. . cast 
forth his roots as Lebanon” (Hosea 14:5). 

The unfaithful prophet Balaam was once asked 
by Balak to curse God’s people as they passed 
through his land. Balaam, tempted by the large 
sum of money the heathen king offered him, 
agreed to, but when he came to utter the curse, 
he found words of praise coming from his lips. 
Describing the orderly tents of the camp, he 
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said they were as “cedar trees beside the waters” 
(Num. 24:5, 6). David, too, described Israel, the 
prosperous nation of God, as having boughs 
“like the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs 
unto the sea, and her branches unto the river” 
(Ps. 80:10, 11). 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 450, par. 1 


THINK! Have you ever seen a cedar, or a 
picture of one? Try to find one. 
Pray to have spiritual strength like the 


strength of a cedar. 


MONDAY 
The Olive Tree 


Open your Bible to Psalm 52. 


The cedar may have been the king of trees 
for strength and beauty, but the olive was pos- 
sibly the most useful tree of the Holy Land. It is 
still very abundant there, and its uses are nu- 
merous. Olive wood is very beautiful and hard 
and has an agreeable odor. Many articles are 
made from it. Solomon used olive wood in the 
construction of the Temple. 

The fruit is widely used, both as a food eaten 
as it is and for the oil that is extracted from it. 
Besides being used for cooking, the oil is em- 
ployed as fuel for lamps, as a medicine, for 
embalming, for anointing, and for sacrifices. 

The blossoms appear in May or June and are 
small and white in color. The least wind will 
blow them off the tree, making the air around 
look as though a miniature snowstorm were 
blowing. Job referred to this when he said of 
the wicked that “he shall cast off his flower as 
the olive” (Job 15:33). 

The olive tree is also used as a figure of speech 
to describe the righteous. Read verse 8. 

Zechariah once saw a vision of two olive trees 





in heaven, with tubes through which oil flowed 
to the bowl of the sanctuary candlestick. This 
oil fed the lamps of the sanctuary so that they 
gave a light that never went out. We can learn 
from this that from His heavenly throne God 
is continually sending us a ceaseless flow of love 
and power that we in turn may bring light and 
refreshing to others. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
593, 594, par. 1 


Tuink! Is your life like the green olive tree, 
a source of blessing in many ways to others? 


Pray to convey grace and light to others. 


TUESDAY 
he Palm Tree 


Open your Bible to Psalm 92. 


When we think of a palm tree, we think of 
hot dry climates, of desert or semidesert coun- 
try, for the palm is the king of hot, dry lands. 
Not only is it a very highly ornamental tree, 
gracing temples and palaces, but it is highly 
useful. We are told that the palm tree is useful 
to man in more than three hundred ways. The 
date palm gives us the sweet fruit that we enjoy. 
Its wood makes bridges and furniture. Its leaves 
are used in many ways by peoples of other 
lands. Its fibers make rope. 

The palm tree announces to the weary and 
thirsty traveler the presence of water, for, like 
other trees, it must have water for its growth. 
So although the springs may be hidden that 
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nourish it, they are always there, and the thirsty 
wanderer takes heart when he sees a clump of 
palm trees, for he knows that he will be able to 
quench his thirst and will find some shade under 
its leaves. So must the Christian give encourage- 
ment to the travelers on life’s desert road, for he 
announces to those who thirst for righteousness 
that the water of life is at hand. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons why the Bible tells us that 
the righteous man is like a palm tree. Read 
verse 12, 

“The palm grows slowly, but steadily, from 
century to century, uninfluenced by those altera- 
tions of the seasons which affect other trees. It 
does not rejoice overmuch in winter’s copious 
rain, nor does it droop under the drought and 
the burning sun of summer. Neither heavy 
weights which men place upon its head, nor 
the importunate urgency of the wind, can sway 
it aside from perfect uprightness.’-—THomson, 
The Land and the Book, p. 49. So the Christian 
must remain serene under trial or in times of 
great joy. 

For further reading: Education, p. 116, par. 1. 


THINK! Do you as a Christian point the way 
to the water of life that Christ offers? And do 
you stand for right, no matter which way the 
wind blows? 


Pray to be a sentinel standing firm and 
straight for Jesus. 
WEDNESDAY 


The Fig Tree 

Open your Bible to Mark 11. 

The fig tree is still a common sight in the 
Holy Land. “To sit under one’s own vine and 
under one’s own fig tree” was a proverbial ex- 
pression, meaning that one was prosperous. Figs 
were eaten as fresh fruit and were also dried. 
We read of “‘cakes of figs’”—dried figs compressed 
into cakes. Abigail took two hundred “cakes of 
figs’ when she went to make peace with David 
(1 Sam. 25:18). 

Christ told a parable about a fig tree that 
grew in a vineyard. For years it put forth leaves 
but had no fruit, and the husbandman ordered 
his servant to cut it down. However, the servant 
begged for it to be given another chance. So we 
are often given another chance, but with the 
warning that if we do not become fruitful Chris- 
tians, we, too, shall be cut down. 

Jesus was once disappointed in a fig tree. Un- 
like most fruit trees, the fig tree puts forth its 
growing fruit before the leaves appear on the 
tree. 

So when one sees a fig tree covered with 
leaves, one can be reasonably sure of finding 
fruit. Jesus saw a fig tree covered with leaves 
one day. He went up to it, for He was hungry 
and would have enjoyed the fruit. Look in 
verse 13 and see what He found. 

Jesus pronounced a curse on that fig tree, and 
it withered. He had a lesson for the Jews and 
for professing Christians in this action. 

“Those who .. . live for self are like the fig 
tree. which made every pretension but was 
fruitless. They observe the forms of worship, but 
without repentance or faith. In profession they 
honor the law of God, but obedience is lacking. 
They say, but do not. In the sentence pronounced 
on the fig tree Christ demonstrates how hateful 
in His eyes is this vain pretense. He declares 
that the open sinner is less guilty than is he 
who professes to serve God, but who bears no 
fruit to His glory.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 584. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
583. 

THINK! Do you have a great show of piety 
in your life? 

Pray not to disappoint the Master when He 
looks for fruit in your life. 
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THURSDAY 


The Vine 


Open your Bible to John 15. 

The Holy Land has been called “a land of 
vineyards.” Grapes are still extensively culti- 
vated there. When the twelve spies were sent 
by Moses to spy out the Promised Land for 
the children of Israel at the end of their journey 
from Egypt, it was the large bunch of grapes 
that was carried on a staff by two men that did 
much toward convincing them that Canaan was 
indeed all that God had promised them it would 
be. 

The vine was cultivated for its fruit, for the 
unfermented wine the grapes yielded, and for 
the dried fruit in the form of raisins. It was a 
useful as well as a beautiful plant. 

The Lord compared His chosen people to a 
vineyard on which He had bestowed much care 
(Isa. 5:1-7). But it disappointed Him as Lord 
of the vineyard. 

When Jesus looked for an illustration with 
which to teach His followers that they must 
constantly depend on Heaven for power, He 
chose the vine. Read verses 1, 4, 5. 

Just as certainly as a branch will die if 
severed from the vine, so surely will our spiritual 
life die if we are severed from connection with 
Christ through secret prayer. 





“We should be much in secret prayer. Christ 
is the vine, we are the branches. And if we 
would grow and flourish, we must continually 
draw sap and nourishment from the Living 
Vine; for separated from the Vine we have no 
strength.”—Early Writings, p. 73. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
75. 


Tuink! Are you keeping a constant connection 
with Jesus the True Vine? 

RESOLVE not to become severed from Him by 
neglecting secret prayer. 


FRIDAY 
MATCH THESE TREES with the lesson we cr | q 
from them. ’ 
VINE Christ supplies us liberally with 
supplies of grace. 
CEDAR Pointing wayfarers to the water 
of life. 
PALM Not having an appearance of 
righteousness when we are 
not bearing fruit for Christ. 
FIG TREE Great spiritual strength. 


OLIVE TREE Dependence on Christ. 
Review the memory verse. 








Bruno Ate in Our Back Yard 
From page 9 


There he would stay until he could smell 
fresh bread and cookies baking. 

Then out of the tree he would come, 
sniffing the air, his mouth watering. He'd 
beg like a dog, sitting up with his front 
paws dangling down and his tongue hang- 
ing out. After all this he would go sit on 
the bench and wait for me to bring him 
some treats. He loved the dates, honey, 
peanut butter, cake, and cookies. He did not 
like string beans and would not eat them. 

One Sabbath afternoon we had lain down 
for a little rest. We had locked the screen 
door for safety. All at once we heard a loud 
racket and got out to the door in time to see 
Bruno trying to get in. 

A few times while playing the accordion, 
I would hear a noise and, looking up, 
would see Bruno gazing in the window. 

Bruno must have been one of the most 


photographed bears ever. Moving pictures, 
slides, and black-and-whites were taken of 
him. He seemed to enjoy the attention 
that he would get and would really clown 
it up! 

He was a very clean bear. Once a day I 
could see him taking his bath in the Yaak 
River. He would splash around like a child 
enjoying his bath. He also liked to take a 
sunbath on the sandy beach. He was scared 
of the cows. He would run from the dog 
and wouldn’t even look at the chickens. 
But let the cats get on the table while he 
was eating and he would slap the table 
with his paw and then give chase. The cats 
ran so fast he never even got close to them! 

We fed Bruno for almost four months. 
Then he left us, probably to take his long 
winter nap. We never saw him again, but 
we have many happy memories of the little 
brown bear we grew to love. 
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BEN ABA, the Camel, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Early the next morning Ben Aba had another good 
drink of his mother’s milk. 2. It was lucky he did, 
for soon after that the women from the village came 
to milk the camels and took all that Ben left. 
Milking camels differs a bit from milking cows, for 














the milker can stand. 3. The cream from the milk 
was skimmed off after it had stood awhile, and it was 
churned in a leather bag by beating it with a stick 
probably in the same way Sarah had done it centuries 
before, when Abraham offered butter to angels. 























4. The camel has many uses. The Arabs pull out his 
long winter coat in the spring and spin it into yarn. 
5. This is woven into tents, carpets, and robes. John 
the Baptist’s clothes were of camel’s hair. {t is coarse 
but strong. 6. In a country where trees are scarce 


the camel's dung is valuable. It burns very well, for 
it is largely composed of the woody, indigestible part 
of the desert shrubs, most of which contain a lot 
of wax or oil and resin. It is collected from the 
trails and pastures and is sun dried in the village. 
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7. Not only is it used for fuel but mixed with clay 
and straw it makes a water-resistant plaster for walls 
and also for earthen stoves. 8. Before taking a long 
trip through waterless country, camels are allowed 
to get very thirsty. Then they are given a big drink 
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just before starting. 9. The caravan was getting 
ready for another trip, and Ben Aba would go along 
this time. All the animals had fed well and rested, and 
their humps were high and plump with fat that served 
as a reserve food supply for a long, hard journey. 








